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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


WILMER ATKINSON, 726 SANSOM ST., 


At 25 Cents a Year. 


PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 

The FARM JOURNAL aims to be practical rather than 
theoretical ; it treats upon subjects that are in season only, 
and in a brief and pointed manner. Its contributors are 
all practical men and women actually engaged in the cul- 
tivation of the soil, or the management of household affairs. 
It offers no premiums, gives no chromos, inserts no hum- 
bug advertisements, puffs itself but little, and is sent to 
subscribers at 25 cents a year. There is no other paper 
like it in America. 

Peonle who approve of the above features are invited tp 

, obae su sevibers 


Importayt Notice! 


We are getting up clubs for the following named 
newspapers and magazines. The price affixed to each 
paper is the Publisher’s, and includes postage. We will 
furnish each paper and the FARM JOURNAL at the prices 
named. Germantown Telegraph, $2.50; Weekly Press, 
Philadelphia, $1.50; Godey’s Lady Book, $3.00; Saturday 
Night, $3.00; Arthur’s Magazine, $2.50 ; Peterson’s Maga- 
zine, $2.00; Lady’s Floral Cabinet, $1.30; New York 
Weekly, $3.00; American Agriculturist, $1.60; Gar- 
dener’s Monthly, $2.10; Nursery, $1.60; Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, $2.10; Wide Awake, $2.00; Scientfic American, 
$3.20; that is BOTH papers at the price of one. 

In the following list we give first the Publisher’s price, 
then a less price at which we will supply each paper, 
viz.: Atlantic Monthly, $4.00, $3.70; Seribner’s Magazine, 


$4.00, $3.70; St. Nicholas, | $3.00, $2.90; LiyfPincott’s 
Magazine, $4.00, $3.70; Harper’ 8 Magazine, Bazar, 
Weekly, each, $4.00, $3.75; Demorest’s Magazine, $3.00, 


$2.75; Waverly 


by On. 
$2.00; 


$2.50; Phrenological Journal, $3.00, 
Magazine, $5.00, $4.50; Practical Farmer, $2.50, 
Weekly Times, Philadelphia, $2.00, $1.75. 

That is, the figures in the second place are those at 
which we will furnish our own paper AND each one 
named; the higher figures are the Publisher’s regular 
prices. We will send on similar terms nearly all of the 
leading newspapers of the country. Subscriptions may 
begin at any time and any Post-office, (except Philadel- 
phia monthlies to persons residing in the city.) 





SOAPSTONE vs. PLASTER. 

A farmer down in Delaware does not agree with our 
item of last month giving preference to pulverized soap- 
stone over plaster, with which to mix Paris Green in ap- 
plying to potato vines. Perhaps our correspondent is right 
in choosing the latter substance, but we shall not take a 
backward step on the question until we have further tes- 
timony. Our friend trips us up in this fashion: “I 
notice you say that soapstone finely ground is the best 
article to mix with Paris Green to destroy the potato beetle, 
and give as a reason that it is the cheapest, costing only 
ninety cents per one hundred pounds, or eighteen dollars 
per ton, while we Grangers are buying our ground plaster 
at seven dollars per ton, which, if my arithmetic has not 
gone back on me, is cheaper than eighteen dollars. 
Another reason why the soapstone is not as good as plaster 


N is that the latter acts as an assistant to plant growing. 


AQ) * 
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Every time we put the Paris Green on our potatoes we 
claim that we found a great improvement in the appear- 
ance of our potatoes, and to show that they were good, 
we took sixty barrels off one-half acre.” Now, we find 
that the same establishment in this city that sells ground 
plaster at $1.75 per barrel sells soapstone at $2.50. We, 
therefore, admit the greater cost of the latter. But does 
it not require a greater quantity of plaster and more time 
to apply it ? And does not the application have to be made 
more frequently ? These are questions that may be an- 
swered by farmers who have tried BOTH substances. The 
value of the plaster as a crop assistant may be readily 
outweighed by the additional cost of applying it over 
soapstone. We must admit, however, that French, 
Richards & Co., of this city, who sell both articles, testify 
that the plaster meets with most favor among farmers ; 
but farmers, like editors and other people, are liable to 

make mistakes, 
a ee 


THE FARM JOURNAL PRIZE ESSAY.—Part 2. 


SARAH C. 


How shall the mother of five or more healthy children main- 
tain a sweet temper—Ten of the most desirable flowers 
for the garden or lawn. 


By feeling truly thankful that they are healthy, and 
full of fun and life; and by trying to imagine how she 
would like to have the whole five delicate and not able to 
enjoy childhood’s pleasures. 

Secondly, by always thinking of them as blessings in- 
stead of nuisances—even if the boys will 


BY SIMPSON, 


run right in on 
the new sitting-room carpet a dozen times a day and al- 
ways forget to clean the mud from their boots, because 
they were in such a hurry to show mamma what a nice 
lot of eggs they have found, or to have a cut finger tied 
up, or with some other excuse so good that you cannot get 
out of patience with them. 

And then mother must not try to keep them dressed too 
nicely, or her temper will surely be spoiled, for most chil- 
dren like their freedom too well to keep their clothes clean. 
Neither must she calculate on doing too much in one day, 
for continual disappointments, which are sure to follow 
such calculations, will not give a person a sweet temper. 

The best safeguards for keeping the temper are constant 
watchfulness and prayer, and indeed the mother stands 
in need of these. 


TEN OF THE 


1. The Rose certainly stands first in importance as a 
flower for the garden, having both fragrance and beauty 
to recommend it. It is easily grown from slips, and many 
varieties are very hardy, needing no protection in winter. 

2. Petunias, either single or double, cannot well be dis- 
pensed with in the flower garden. The seed may either 
be sown in a hot-bed or in the open ground. The plants 
should be fifteen or eighteen inches apart when set out. 

The Verbena is a general favorite; it can be grown 
either from seed or from cuttings. Seed should be sown 
very early in the spring in a hot-bed, or the plants will 
not bloom until late in the fall, 

4. The Phlox is one of the most desirable on account of 
its brilliancy and constant blooming. Sow the seed in 
good rich soil, in the open ground, in May or early in June. 


MOST DESIRABLE FLOWERS, 


MBE R, 1877. 
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5. No flower garden is complete without the Pansy, it 


is so beautiful. If wanted for summer blooming it will 
do better in a shady place. Seed sown in June will often 
bioom well in autumn. 

6. Mignonette, so much prized for its fragrance, is easily 
grown. Sow the seed in finely pulverized soil in May 
or June. 

The Gladiolus is one of the most beautiful of summer 
flowers. Set the bulbs about eight inches apart, and 
cover three or four inches deep; if they are set at different 
times through May and June, a succession of bloom will 
be secured, 

The Dahlia is a general favorite for fall blooming. 
The bulbs should be planted as soon as the ground is 
They must have a very rich soil and 
Support 


warm and dry. 
should be wet occasionally with liquid manure. 
with strong stalks to prevent injury from high winds. 

The Aster is an especial favorite for fall blooming. 
It is better to sow the seeds-in a hot bed early im the sea- 
son, and set the plants out a foot apart, 
very rich soil. 


They require a 


10. The Zinnia is a large, showy plant and is easily 
cultivated. hot-bed and 
the plants set out while small, about eighteen inches apart. 


The seed should be sown in the 
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THE APPLE. 


The approach of the planting season induceth the Farm 
Journal to consider what varieties had best be set out, and 
other matters connected with Apple Culture. Edwin Satterth- 
waite, Samuel W. Noble, Isaac Eyre, Eastburn Reeder, Jas. 
Q. Atkinson, Major Freas, H. M. Engle, John I. Carter, Thomas 
Wood, Wm. J. Pyle, W. G. Burk, Wm. Parry and Henry Swayne 
giveth advice. 

I sing the apple, with roseate bloom, 

That flourished in mazes of verdurous gloom, 

In Eden’s fair howers—in tint and in shape— 

The apple that vies with the peach and the grape. 
EDWARDS, 

The apple crop is one of the most important grown by 
the American farmer, and it is especially profitable in the 
neighborhood of large cities, where both the early and 
late sorts find a good market. The wise farmer will be 
sure to set apart a portion of his land to the culture of the 
apple, and will rejoice not only in a rich reward from the 
sale of the fruit, but enjoy one of the best luxuries of 
life—the possession of an abundance of wholesome and 
delicious fruit for home consumption. 

The season will soon be at hand for setting out of new 
orchards, and we believe we cannot better fill a page of 
the FARM JOURNAL than by inserting leaves from the 
experience of intelligent and successful fruit growers of 
this section, which we how have the pleasure of pre- 
senting to our readers. We have before us, as we write, 
piles of manuscript upon this subject, furnished by our 
friends in the several counties around Philadelphia, 
which, if we published entire, would make a volume 
thrice the size of this paper. We must, therefore, ‘“ boil 
it down,”’ to fit the open space in ourcolumns. First, as to 

VARIETIES. 

This is an essential matter, and herein are made most 
fatal mistakes by many who plant orchards. One-half 
of the apple trees in the country are worthless, because of 


the errors made in selecting varieties. Light is needed on 
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this point certainly. In Bucks county the Smith’s Cider 
is the leading apple, and is much superior to any other 
Edwin Satterthwaite, of Jenkintown, says that if 
he was selecting one hundred trees for profit, ninety-nine 
would be Smith’s Cider. On being asked what the re- 
maining one would be, he answered, “‘ Smith’s Cider.” 
Yet this variety is not widely planted outside of Bucks 
county, because other sections have not learned its great 
value, or, possibly, because its superiority is not so marked 
elsewhere, 

Samuel W. Noble, of Jenkintown, Montgomery county, 
says that in planting each grower must look chiefly to his 
own locality for varieties most suitable for him to plant. 
Ascertain what kinds sueceed in the orchards around him. 
He names for his section Smith’s Cider first, and Townsend, 
Cornell Faney, Princely and Jackson as reliable apples ; 


sort. 


also Fallawater, Blush, Smokehouse, Ridge Pippin, Coo- 
per’s Redling and Hays. The Jackson originated at 
Quakertown, Bucks county, and is considered a valuable 
winter apple. The Princely, named by Mr. Noble, was 
forty vears ago, largely grown in Bucks county, but we 
are of the opinion that it has ceased to be prolific there. 
It is, to our mind, unequalled in quality as a winter eat- 
ing apple. 

Edwin Saiterthwaite has not had a satisfactory expe- 
rience with the Baldwin. For a summer apple he con- 
siders the Princess Early Harvest as the best; next, the 
Red Astrachan ; but for home use the Early Joe he deems 
the best. 

Our friend, Isaac Eyre, writing from Newtown, says 
that the kinds and proportions of the different kinds of 
apples a farmer should raise depends very much on the 
locality of his farm and the kind of farming he intends to 
pursue. If he is convenient to a city market, which he 
attends throughout the year with butter, eggs, poultry, ete., 
he should plant his orchard so as to always have some fruit 
to take with him; 
ter there is need of summer apples suffieient only for home 
use. Ona farm from sixty toone hundred acres, whem from 


but if he goes only in the fall and win- 


ten to twenty cows are kept for a butter dairy, there should 
be at least as many hogs, and where there are hogs there 
should be an orchard convenient for them to run in, (as 
an orchard is good for hogs as well as hogs for the orchard. ) 
The hogs will eat the faulty fruit to the advantage of both 
tree and swine. An orchard of two hundred trees ona dairy 
farm in Bucks county, should consist of about the following 
varieties: Princess Early, 10; Blush, 10; Cornell’s Fancy, 
10; Prineeley, 5; Hays, 5; Smokehouse, 10; Carver, 10; 
Fallawater, 15; Smith’s Cider, 100; 
Tewksbury Winter Blush, 10. 
ties and bearers, and with them a farmer may keep his 


Ridge Pippin, 10; 
These are all good varie- 


butter market customers supplied the year round, as they 
ripen in the suecession named and nearly always com- 
There are other good varieties which 
are nice to have, but this is the list for profit. 

Eastburn Reeder, of the Solebury Farmers’ Club, names 
these as the best ten varieties for his section: 


Sweet 


mand good prices. 


Early 
Harvest, Jannette, Red Astrachan, for summer. 
Townsend, Blush, Twenty-ounce Pippin for fall; Smith’s 
Cider and Bellflower for winter; and for late keeping, 
Newtown Pippin and Russet. 

James Q. Atkinson, of Upper Dublin, Montgomery Co., 
selects the following varieties in planting, viz.: Princess 
Early Harvest, Red Astrachan, Townsend, Cornell Faney, 
Jefteris, Fall Pippin, Fallawater, Smith’s Cider, Ridge 
Pippin and Northern Spy. 

We have a communication from Samuel W. Noble in 
regard to the variety last named by Mr. Atkinson. He 
says he has trees about thirty years old. They grow 
thrifty and upright, but as the boughs grow out they 
bend down, making a spreading tree eventually. His 
trees often have borne a good crop, the fruit being hid 
from view, being few in sight upon the outside of the tree. 
This variety does not become very fruitful until it acquires 
considerable age, when it bears well, though not so abun- 
dantly as the Smith’s Cider. He thinks it worthy of cul- 
tivation, though it will not keep as late as those grown 
further North. 

Major Freas, of the Germantown Telegraph, highly 
recommends the Red Astrachan as a summer apple for 
home use and for market. It is a large, pretty apple, a 
clear white color, and as soft and free from pulp when 
While it is not an over-abundant 
bearer, it produces a good crop every year. 

H. M. Engle, a noted pomologist of Lancaster county, 
writing to the FarM JOURNAL, says that one of the com- 
monest mistakes made in setting out an orchard is to plant 
Mar- 


cooked as frozen cream. 


too many varieties, especially for market purposes. 





ketmen know with what tenacity consumers hold on to 
varieties that are well known and have an established 
reputation, and how difficult it is to introduce unknown 
kinds, even when superior in every respect to the former. 
In planting for market, therefore, plant but few varieties 
and those favorably known in the market in which they 
are to be sold. 

It is almost invariably safer to plant such varieties as 
have originated in our section or latitude than to bring 
them from a great distance, with high-sounding names 
and foreign reputation, unless they have been fully tested 
and proven satisfactory. For instance, the Baldwin, with 
its almost world-wide reputation, as grown in the North 
is far from being a good winter apple when grown in 
Southeastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and further 
south. Fruit books should designate the time of ripening 
of each variety in the different latitudes, so they would 
not mislead planters, as now they so often do. 

Mr. Engle’s selection for Lancaster county, or eastward, 
would be as follows: For summer, Early Harvest, Pri- 
mate, Duchess of Oldenberg, Red Astrachan and Sweet 
Bough; for autumn, Fall Pippin, Blush, Gravenstein, 
North Carolina Queen and Porter ; early winter, Smoke- 
house, Rambo, Ewalt, Pound and Hubbardston’s ; winter, 
York Imperial, Smith’s Cider, Rome Beauty, American 
Golden Russet, Peck’s Pleasant and Dominie. 

In this list many of our readers will note varieties quite 
unknown to them, For instance, the Rome Beauty, York 
Imperial, Dominie, Ewalt and Gravenstein. Yet we know 
that Mr. Engle would not name a variety that did not 
possess marked merit. 
them would be a great acquisition to orchards in every 
neighborhood around this city. 

Here we have a letter from John J. Carter, of the Ex- 
perimental Farm, Chester county, a gentleman whose 


| judgment is acknowledged to be good, in which he names 


| 
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in a list of ten two varieties almost unheard of in counties 
contiguous to his own, viz: Hessian and Keim—the 
first a summer and the latter a winter apple. The other 
eight named are Princess Early Harvest, Blush, Smoke- 
house, Fallawater, Paradise, Smith’s Cider, Long Island 
tusset and Newtown Pippin. ; 

The last named apple, once so popular, seems to have 
run out where it formerly flourished, and such as reach 
this market are an inferior fruit and have a low place in 
the estimation of consumers. Mr. Carter says the Yacht 
and Hancock are good winter apples, and the Hays 
does well in his neighborhood, as also a tree of Strode’s 
Birmingham, growing on the Experimental Farm. 

Thomas Wood, of Doe Run, Chester county, for an or- 
chard of sixty trees would plant of Knowles’ Early 2 ; 

ted Astrachan, 2; Early Red Streak, 1; Caleb, 1; 
Summer Sweat, 1; Smokehouse, 2; Roxbury Russet, 2; 
Fallawater, 2; Blush, 2; King of Tompkins County, 2; 
Grimes’ Golden, 3; Golden Pippin, 2; Townsend, 2; Pen- 
nock, 2; Red Roman,3; English Red Streak, 2; Jefteris, 
2, and the balance, Smith’s Cider, as one of the best that 
can be named. 

Some would object to this list, owing to its length, yet 
we give it as the result of the experience of a farmer who 
has planted and cultivated up to bearing condition five 
apple orchards. 

William J. Pyle, of West Chester, thinks the Newtown 
Pippin a superior apple yet ; keeps well and sells well. 
He names also the Roman Stem, Hays, Romanite, Grey- 
house, Bellflower, Strodes’ Birmingham, Porter and the 
Fol du wal, (of which the usual term Fallawater is a cor- 
ruption), as valuable apples. 

An intelligent correspondent at Media, Delaware Co., 
(W. G. B.), sends us this list for home use in his own 
locality, viz.: Lodge’s Early, Princess Harvest, Red As- 
trachan, Summer Queen, Blush, Fall Pippin, Smokehouse, 
Fameuse, Smith’s Cider, Pennock, Golden Russet, Cart- 
house and Pyle’s Red Winter. 

Our readers will note how persistently Smith’s Cider 
creeps into every list!) They will observe also a variety 
in this collection not in any other—Pyle’s Red Winter. 
Of its merits outside of Delaware county, who can tell us? 

William Parry, of Burlington county, N. J., for summer 
fruit would plant Bough, Yellow Harvest, Red Astrachan, 
Early Hays, Primate, Starr, Parry’s White and Edward’s 
Early ; for Fall: Blush, Porter, Orange Pippin, Nyack 
Pippin, Gravenstein, Orange Blush, William’s Favorite, 
Bachelor’s Blush and Pine ; for winter: Baldwin, Smith’s 
Cider, Fallawater, Roman Stem, Lippincott’s Sweet, 
Ridge Pippin, Roxbury Russet and Cooper’s Redling. 

Henry Swayne, of New Castle Co., Delaware, considers 


The 


the Greening and Baldwin worthless in that section. 


The probability is that several of 
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most valuable summer market apple is Red Astrachan ; 
for family use, Yellow Harvest, Cable and Queen are better. 
The White Spice and Jersey or Yellow Russet are good, 
but small from overbearing. He considers Bellflower, 
Hays, Smokehouse, Pennock and Newtown Pippin as ex- 
cellent, but the Wagener is the best winterapple. There 
is no room in Mr. Swayne’s list for Smith’s Cider, and it 
appears that this variety is almost unknown to the farmers 
of Delaware, yet no doubt, in some parts of the State, it 
can be grown with the success that attends its cultivatton 
nearer Philadelphia. 

Were the FARM JOURNAL asked to select ten varieties 
and one hundred trees for planting in the neighborhood 
of Philadelphia, for family use, the surplus for market, 
the list would include 


Bough, - : - Fall Pippin, * ee: 


~ wo 


Princess Early Harvest, 38 | Smith’s Cider, - ~ 60 
Red Astrachan, - 5 | Ridge Pippin, - - 15 
Jefferis,  - - - 5 | Am. Golden Russet, - 3 
Smokehouse, - . 3 | Carthouse, - - - s 


The Bough is the children’s delight, adults despise it 
not, and it brings a high price in market. Our corres- 
pondents sufticiently praise Princess Early Harvest. Red 
Astrachan cannot be left out of any marketman’s list ; it 
bears every year and must be set down as number one, 
Jetteris is simply a superb fruit without a fault; a fine 
bearer, holding on for several weeks, and its great beauty 
renders it always saleable. Fall Pippin is the best cook- 
ing apple grown in America, and is sought after by city 
buyers more eagerly than any other kind, unless it be 
Smokehouse, also on our list. Am. Golden Russet, (called 
“Sheepnose” in Bucks Co.), is excellent for home use in 
early winter and sells well. Smith’s Cider, Ridge Pippin, 
and Carthouse, for the winter supply, are always to be 
depended upon. These are three sorts that fill up the 
bins and bring cash into the pocket of the grower. There 
are some of better quality, better for cooking, and com- 
manding a higher price in this market, but none are so 
profitable. 

Of course, in completing a collection, there is no neces- 
sity of being confined to ten sorts, for other varieties can 
be named that will always repay good cultivation and be 


awource of constant gratification to the owner. 
We do not claim that our list is better than those named 


by our correspondents. We simply give it, with the rest, 
for what it is worth. 
TIME TO PLANT. 

We shall not consider at any length the comparative 
merits of the Fall and Spring seasons for setting gut 
orchards. This article is prepared for those who intend 
to plant this Fall. After a deciduous tree loses its leaves, 
which occurs by the first week in November, it may then 
be safely transplanted. 

THE SOIL, 

as any good farmer well knows, should be in a mellow 
condition at the time of planting and well manured. 
The field that will yield one hundred bushels of corn per 
acre may safely be selected to plant in, As to under- 
draining, deep plowing, and the like, most people have 
learned to value them at just what they are worth. As 
to the 

DISTANCE APART, 
mistakes are oftenest made in having the trees crowded 
at maturity. Thirty-three feet from tree to tree is a dis- 
tance none too great. A correspondent from Chester Co. 
considers thirty-five to forty feet the proper space between 
the rows, and alternates with peach trees, to be cut down 
when the apples need the ground. 

TRANSPLANTING, 

Go to a near-by nursery, witness the taking out of the 
best trees only, and that they are not stripped of their 
roots; pay for them, keep the roots from the sun and 
wind, go home with them and immediately set in the 
ground the precise depth they stood in the nursery, with 
their rootlets spread out. Trim off the branches to an ex- 
tent corresponding to the loss of roots and firmly stake 
the trees so that the winds will not loosen their hold upon 
the soil. If there is anything else to learn about trans- 
planting we must confess ignorance. 

Having touched upon the main points to be considered 
in planting out an orchard in the Fall, avoiding all refer- 
ence to after culture as untimely, we drop the subject for 
the present. In the October number we shall find room 
to consider the setting out of Pear orchards and the cul- 
ture of the Peach and Cherry, having upon our table a 
vast amount of original information which has been sup- 
plied by our correspondents in various sections, and which 
may be relied upon as the best that can be offered upon 
the subject. 
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AGRICULTURAL BOOKS. 





Farmers ‘ose much from year to year, doubtless, by not 
providing themselves with a few good books relating to 
their avocation. Whatever prejudice any one may feel 


against the experimental and costly operations ofamateurs | 


”? 


that has been named “ book farming,” it is certain that the 
results of experimenting must be valuable if only as sign- 
boards showing where NoT to travel. There are now 
many practical books to be7had—the fruit of experience, 
observation and careful trials made within the last few 
years—some of which the intelligent farmer cannot afford 
to do without. He ought to provide himself with them 
as carefully as he does with horses or machinery. The 
number we shall not insist upon ; five, if they were well 
chosen, might be of good service, but fifteen would be 
better, and to many men, who would not be tempted to 
read in the house when their duties call them afield, a 
hundred would be better still. 

The value of such a library as we speak of is found in 
this: that it gives to the farmer the 
net result of other men’s experience. 
In agriculture experience is costly, 
for it takes a year to try one experi- 
ment, and this, when tried, may not 
discover the best plan or even a good 
plan, but only point out one to be 
avoided. It is therefore very impor- 
tant indeed for the agriculturist to 
possess himself of those conclusions 
which are the result of careful trial 
in the field of actual experience ; he 
cannot afford to grope around in the 
dark, seeking facts which others have 
already found and recorded. And 
yet this is what plenty of men do—they waste two or three, 
or five years, in discovering for themselves, at the cost of 
small crops or other poor results, things which they might 
have learned by half an hour’s reading of an evening ina 
book that would cost them one ortwo dollars. This neglect 
or contempt of the text books of their profession seems a 
very sad mistake. No other class of intelligent men, 
running in the race for success, would dare practice it. » 

We present elsewhere a list of ave and a lst of Aftiween 
books, some of which we think every reading farmer 
ought to-have in his house and to carefully study. These 
books cost about two dollars apiece, so that a library of 
fifteen would only amount to about thirty dollars, while 
the smaller number would eost but about ten dollars, a 
sum that the poorest tenant farmer could certainly afford 
to invest even in these days of necessary economy. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


DR. A. M. 





DICKIE, EDITOR, 


FEEDING POULTRY. 


During August and September some diffieulty is en- 
The adult fowls do not 
younger grow- 
to feed both 


countered feeding properly. 
need as liberal and careful feeding as the 
ing stock, and the difficulty arises in how 
kinds to the best advantage. 

When they are fed together the big ones always get 
more than their share, and the little ones do not get 
enough feed and too much abuse, by being run over and 
knocked about by the older ones. The younger members 
of the flock are afraid to enter the seramble at the risk of 
being peeked and hurt, and get 
almost no feed, when they need 
it more than the larger ones. 

The later hatched 
especially need liberal feeding, | 
and if their dams are with them 
and are courageous they will 
fight the others off and see that 
their broods get a fair share of 
food; but if their dams have weaned and left them the 
young things will have a very poor chance, if fed in a 
flock. The best way to overcome the difficulty is to colo- 
nize the broods of nearly the same age in different places 
some distance apart and always feed each lot in its own 
locality. If these localities are out of sight of each other 
all the better. 

Even when flocks are thus colonized and especially 
where they are not, a good plan is to have a feeding ¢ oop 
made of lath or palings (see illustration), which will admit 


broods 





tintin Sreudhe for Young 
Chickens. 


| 


! 
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the smaller ones but restrain the larger. Such a coop may 
be made in a spare hour, and when well made and taken 
care of will last several years and be a decided advantage. 
It will protect the little ones and allow them to get their 
full share of feed. 

We have several such feeding coops, and would hardly 
know to get along without them. We place feed 
and drinking pans in these coops, and little troughs for 
slops, sour milk, ete., and the little ones can eat, drink, 
and be happy. 


how 


oe <e — 


A POULTRY HOUSE. 


Too many farmers have no no poultry house, and quite a 
number have very inadequate ones. This is not as it 
should be. Poultry require and deserve care and atten- 
tion, and where their wants and comforts are provided 
for they will promptly respond to any efforts in this di- 
Fowls should have comfortable, 


rection. convenient 


quarters of their own, as much as other kinds of stock. 





they need 


Their houses need not be elegant or expensive ; 


only to be comfortable and convenient. 

The location of the poultry house is a matter of some 
importance. In all cases it should be on DRY ground, 
which is rolling enough to carry off all surface water. 
The aspect or exposure has a good deal to do with the 
comfort of the fowls. The slope should be to the south or 
southeast, and if it be middling steep it will be none the 
A place sheltered from prevailing west and north- 
A loeation 
possessing these advantages—if it is also sheltered from 
Atlantic 
in the way of aspect and shelter. 


worse. 


west winds is desirable on many accounts. 


-is all that can be desired 
If it is high, dry, roll- 
ing and sheltered it is good enough. 


the east winds from the 


Size will depend upon how large a flock it is to acecom- 
modate. Toomany should not be kept or housed together. 
numbers it will be 
The 
poultry keeper who studies the economies of the business 
will find that small flocks are more profitable 
than large ones. 


Where there are large or considerable 
better to build two or three small, cheap houses. 


per capita 
It will pay him better to make several 
small houses and separate his fowls into corresponding 
small flocks than to build one 
to hive and roost together. 


large house and force all 
This point is easily suscep- 
tible of demonstration. 

The material with which the 
a matter 


building is to be made is 


worth some consideration. In many sections 
stone is convenient and cheap and may be used to advan- 
tage in building, but wood will probably be more conve- 
nient for most people. Stilla stone house has advantages 
which should not be overlooked. 

The roof of the poultrygbouse should be good and tight, 
so as turn rains without any leaks. 
roof will cost more than a board one, but it will be enough 
better to make it easy worth the difference in cost. 

Everything considered, the best floor is an earthern one, 
when it is properly made. It must be 
A lime and sand floor is not a bad thing and possesses 
some decided advantages where there are rats or weasels or 
other “ yvarmints”’ Such a floor will 
head them off, if other necessary precautions are observed. 
A wooden or board floor is not as good as an earthern or 
grouted one. 


\ shingle or slate 


dry and smooth. 


to commit mischief, 


In every case the hen-house should be well 
underpinned, The foundation wall should be deep enough 
to avoid disturbance from frost, and tight and strong 
enough to prevent the egress of vermin. This is a matter 
worth looking at. 

Ventilation MUST be secured in the poultry house. This 
isa point of the highest importance. In arranging for ven- 
tilation care must be taken that the fowls are not exposed 
to draughts or gusts of air which are injurious to them. 

The glazing of the hen-house is a matter of less impore 


tance than is generally attributed to it. The advantages 
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| per 1000, $100. 
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attending extensive glazing are not sufticient to make 
them desirable, when the expense and liability to break- 
age are considered. Of course plenty of glass in a poultry 
house is a good but not an essential thing, and where one 
chooses to use it there is no objection. 

We present this month a cut of a house which may be 
of use to some of our readers who live in hilly country 


We shall 


trations of houses from time to time. 


and where stones are plenty. give other illus- 


-_>- 

Chips. 

LATE 
them grow up to good size before it gets-too cold, 


broods will need full feeding this month to make 


THE 
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finest, largest, best shaped pullets should be 


out for keeping over. Keep the best for 
breeding purposes, 

LOOK over your neighbor’s flock of cockerels and pick 
out a good one to run with your stock next year. ‘* Chang- 
ing blood ” is good practice. 

Now fatten 
The 


price is better now than it will be later and the profit too. 


THE foraging season is drawing to a close. 
and sell your poultry as fast as they are big enough. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CRESCENT SEEDLING STRAWBERRY. 


LANTS warranted 
A. express in pots. 


pure. Mailed in moss or sent b v 
Per Doz., $3; per LOO, $12; 
Discount to the trade. Send for ecir- 


cular. EZRA STOKES, 


BERLIN, Camden Co., New Jersey, 
STRAWBERRIES. Plant now and save a year. 
Great American, Capt. Jack, 


Essex Beauty, Crescent seedling, Monarchs, Stars and 
others grown in pots for fall planting. Send for catalogue. 
WILLIAM PARRY, 
CINNAMINSON, N. J. 


Strawberry Plants. 


ip. R Plants, pure and true toname, 
s of all the varieties that took the 


Ist prize at the N. Y. Hortiecul- 


tural Exhibition, forsale. Send 
for Circular. Address 
E. P. ROE, Cornwall-on-Hudson, Orange Co., N. Y. 


TREES AND PLANTS 


sold at low MORRIS 
NURSERIES. 


prices, wholesale and retail at the 
Address 

GEORGE ACHELIS, 

WEST CHESTER, 


POPPLEIN’S 


SILICATED PHOSPHATE. 


A PERFECT FERTILIZER AT LAST. 
E.VRICHES THE FARMER, E.NVRICHES 
THE LAND. 


PENNA, 


fy Only Phosphate manufactured, containing all of 
the eight mineral substances, which enter into the 

composition of every plant, among which is the new and 

very important ingredient VEGETABLE SILICA 

The Popplein’s Silicated Phosphate Co. has the 
right to use this indispensable article. The Silicated 
Phosphate contains about 800 Ibs. of bone to the ton, but 
no insoluble or volatile ingredients ; loses nothing by 
exposure to the atmosphere. 

It is manufactured on entirely new principles, and pre- 
pared by different formule to suit the requirements of 
different ¢ rops. 

It makes very stiff, healthy straw, 
and rust, and be less liable to fall 
seriptive cireular and terms. 

JOSEPH TATNALL & CO,, Agents, = 
North-East Cor. Front and Orange Sts., 
WILMINGTON, DELAW ARE. 


A Book on Poultry Cholera. 


Giving a complete and comprehensive handling of the 
subject. It treats of the cause, nature and prevention 
of the disease. 

The destruction caused annually among fowls by this 
disease causes much loss and discouragement among poul- 
try keepers. With a view to diminishing this loss and to 
increasing the amount and value of poultry produets, this 
little treatise has been. prepared, and it is confidently be 
lieved the end sought has been acc omnplished. It w ili pay 
every one who keeps but half a dozen fowls to get and 
read this book. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. A discount 
to dealers. Address DR. A. M. DICKIE, 

DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 


sole 


which will resist fly 
down, Send for de- 
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All communications intended for publication should be 
addressed to the Editor, and should give the name of the 
writer, 

The Editor desires to receive for publication the experi- 
ence of practical men and women on agricultural and 
household topics. Let all communications treat upon 
matters of present interest. Everything out of season will 
be laid aside until the proper time. 

Persons subscribing for this paper by mail will notice in 
the first copy received for September . the Publisher’s sig- 
nature to the subjoined receipt, written with a blue pencil: 

Received Twenty-five Cents in full payment for 
the Farm Journal one year, ending with August, 
1x7. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor and Proprietor. 





WE ARE CONSTANTLY RECEIVING, FROM EVERY 
QUARTER WHERE THE FARM JOURNAL CIRCULATES, 
WORDS OF COMMENDATION AND ENCOURAGEMENT, 
WHICH ARE DULY APPRECIATED; BUT WHAT WE 
SHOULD LIKE STILL BETTER WOULD BE AN EFFORT, 
EVEN IF SLIGHT, FROM OUR READERS EVERYWHERE, 
TO INCRI rHE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS IN THEIR 
RESPECTIVE NEIGHBORHOODS. ANY FRIEND WHO 
WILL HAND A FEW SPECIMEN COPIES AROUND AMONG 
HIS NEIGHBORS, WHO HAVE NOT YET SEEN THE PAPER, 
WILL BE SUPPLIED WITH THEM. SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
EVEN IN THE MONTHS OF JULY AND AUGUST WHEN 
FARMERS ARE SO BUSY HARVESTING, HAVE CONTINUED 
TO REACH US IN GRATIFYING NUMBERS, BUT OUR BOOKS 
YET FULL. WE WANT, AND MUST HAVE, SEV- 
THOUSAND MORE NAMES BEFORE THE DAWN OF 
YEAR. FRIENDS, HELP ALONG THE WORK. 


TME FARM JOURNAL. 


PHILADELPHIA, SEPTEMBER, 1877. 
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ARE NOT 
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A NEW 





Wheat Growing. 


Before the issue of another number of this paper the 
farmers of the three States in which it is largely read 
will have sown the seed for next year’s crop of wheat. 
The yield of this important cereal crop the present year 
in this country amounts to 325,000,000 bushels, which is 
un excess of fifty million bushels over last season, and, 
encouraged by the present outlook for future remunera- 
tive prices, it is probable that a larger breadth of land 
will be devoted to its cultivation than usual the present 
Fall. 


for farmers to compare notes and see what can be learned 


As seeding time is almost at hand it seems proper 


from each other upon the successful growing of this crop, 
upon which the profits of the year so much depends, and 
it is befitting that the columns of the FARM JOURNAL 
should give expression to such ideas as prevail among 
the enlightened farmers of this section of the Union. 

At a recent meeting of farmers in Lancaster county, a 
Mr. Groff gave his mode of cultivating wheat, which is to 
drill in rows at a greater distance apart than is customary, 
by changing his drill so that it has but four, instead of the 
usual eight, seed spouts. He has shovels so arranged as 
to seatter the seed in each drill to the width of four in- 
ches, instead of allowing it to lie in a straight line. After 
the wheat is well up he cultivates it with the shovels 
attached to the wheat drill, the shovels passing between 
the rows of wheat the same as the cultivator is passed 
between the rows of corn. He has no difficulty in getting 
the horses to walk between the rows of wheat. He be- 
lieves he can raise at least six bushels more per acre than 
by the old plan. Mr. Heiges, of York, had for several 
years cultivated his wheat in a similar manner, and last 
year grew twice as much per acre as by the old method. 
Other members endorsed this mode of growing wheat. 

If there is the virtue in this plan that these practical 
growers believe, and we confess it seems to us reasonable, 
it should not take the farmers of other counties than 
Laneaster long to find it out. 

Of varieties the Fultz and Clawson will be largely 
sown this Fall. The Fultz matures much more rapidly 
than the other, it contains more grains to the head, but 


the grains are smaller; less seed is therefore required of 


the former than of the Clawson. Last year, in Mont- 
gomery county, one farmer harvested forty-three bushels 
to the acre of the Fultz variety ; but while it is in much 
favor in that section, the yield this vear is not so promising. 


The result of an experiment on an Upper Dublin farm 
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the present season is as follows: Six bushels of Clawson 
drilled upon three acres ; alongside three acres of Fultz, 
then one acre of Rodgers, and adjoining again three acres 
of Fultz. Result: Clawson, heads all large, standing at 
full height and full to the end with fine plump wheat. 
Fultz, heads full but short. Rodgers, straw very short, 
heads large and full but many grains shriveled. The 
yield of Clawson is five bushels more than Fultz and 
worth five cents per bushel more. The yield of Rodger’s 
less than Fultz and worth less per bushel. 


The crop of Clawson raised by James Thornton, of 


Byberry, in 1875, yielded twenty-six bushels per acre ; the 
next year thirty-three ; the seed coming from Seneca Co., 
New York. We have before us the table of experiments 
made on the Experimental Farm the present season, 
showing from one-eighth of an acre two hundred and 
sixty-eight and a half pounds of Fultz to two hundred 
and sixty and a half of Clawson, with about one-eighth 
These two varieties 
The Fultz was ripe 


more weight of straw for the latter. 
made the largest yield of any tested. 
June 80th and the Clawson July 4th. 

The importance of sowing the best seed attainable is so 
manifest to all intelligent farmers by this time that it is 
not necessary for us to dilate upon the subject. We how- 
however suggest while upon the topic that growers could 
perhaps prevent wheat from “running out,” by selecting 
their seed with greater care, taking only the largest heads, 
or passing all the small or shriveled grains through a 
seive, sowing none but the large, plump ones. 

In regard to manuring wheat ground we have little 
testimony to offer. Each grower has made up his mind 
by this time what kind of commercial fertilizer brings 
the best results—this he will continue to use. Our advice 
is simple pile iton. There is no discount on barn-yard 
manure, and we have always observed that the man who 
used it abundantly always grew rich. So pile that on too, 
-_>-+ 
The Crops. 


Corn in this section promises to be an unusually fine 


crop. It has had all the rain needed, and rarely has there 
been a season so favorable for a large yield. The hay 
crop is good and pasture abundant. Wheat is above the 
average of years. Potatoes everywhere are turning out 
magnificently. There is a good crop of peaches, and the 
small fruit harvest was satisfactory. Vegetables of all 
kinds are plentiful. Apples and pears alone have not 
done well, either here or in other sections. 

Now, with a harvest of surpasssng richness, good 
markets for nearly all the products of the farm, national 
peace prevailing at home and abroad, political strife sub- 
dued for a time, freedom from pestilence and losses by 
fire and flood, the exhibitions at hand, and the FARM 
JOURNAL at twenty-five cents a year, every farmer ought 
to be contented with his lot and feel grateful at the abun- 
dant blessings yvouchsafed him. 

eS 

A CORRESPONDENT from Chester county confirms our 
statement that peaches can be grown profitably outside 
of the Delaware Peninsula, where the trees receive proper 
cultivation. He instances trees of his own now nine 
years old that have been bearing five years, part of the 
time too full to mature their fruit without thinning out. 
We have further testimony also from southern Missouri, 
where an abundant crop is now being gathered. 

There will be a grand peac@and melon display at the 
International Exhibition, on September 4th, 5th and 6th, 
of which full particulars are given in our advertising 
columns. Later in the month and in October there will 
be further exhibits of pears, apples, grapes, cranberries, 
roots and cereals. No doubt the displays will be interest- 
ing and worth far more than it will cost to see them. 


————— 





WE should think it would be refreshing to the much 
abused reader of the modern newspaper, especially to the 
lady reader, to pick up one, once in a while, not saturated 
with the juice of politics. Of such is the FARM JOURNAL, 
and, though its failings may be immense and manifold, it 
is at least clear of political declamations and dissensions ; 
and so far is rest to the weary eyes of its readers. Let us 
be thankful! i 





THE millers of Michigan met recently in convention 
and resolved to recommend to the farmers of that State 
to let their wheat remain in the straw until it has gone 
through the sweating process, as it greatly adds to the 
color and increases the weight, besides* making a much 
heavier and stronger flour. And the millers ought toknow! 
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THE retail trade in dry goods has languished during 
August in the city, and the only house where matters 
have stirred at all is Wanamaker’s Grand Depot. The 
buyers will come in all seasons where positive bargains 
can be obtained. Mr. Wanamaker has placed in his 
store a huge wind-mill, driven by steam, to fan his cus. 
tomers while making purchases. 





THE Hessian fly came over with the Hessian soldiers 
in 1776, and has been a bane to farmers ever since. We 
are even with them at last—we have sent over the potato 
bug. Justice slumbers but does not die. She took a 
pretty long nap that time! 

ne ee ae 


WE congratulate our Delaware friends upon the rea- 
sonable prospect (at this writing) of obtaining remunera- 
tive prices for their crop of peaches. 


TOPICS IN SEASON. 
The Farm. 
Those dairymen who propose to try prickly comfrey as 


a forage crop should plant out the roots during this month 
These can be obtained of the leading seedsmen, 





or next. 

Meadows will be greatly benefitted by a dressing of 
artificial manure. One hundreds pounds nitrate of soda 
with a bushel of plaster per acre is recommended. The 
stock should be kept off until a good shower has washed 
the nitrate into the soil. 

ff small patch of green corn now to feed the cows upon 
comes in good play and saves having the pasture and stub- 
ble fields eaten off too short. While it is too late to grow 
such a patch of fodder, it is just the time to impress the 
need of it upon those who have not learned the impor- 
tance of cattle soiling. 

Our friend, John G. Jackson, of Delaware, writes 
under date of August 2d, ‘‘ Day before vesterday, at half- 
past one o’clock, P. M., we had about 8&3 acres of oats 
standing in shock. Between that and supper time we 
threshed and put away from off that ground 530 bushels 
of good oats.” We eall that quick work, but guess 
Elizabeth had a late supper. 

Cribbing iv a horse is not a disease hut a vies that hac 
been learned. To cure the habit, keep the animal in a 
stall or loose box in which there is no rack, manger, feed- 
box, or anything of which teeth can take hold. When 
out, and the horse is hitched, use for hitching a strong 
light bar of wood three feet long, with a snap hook fixed 
by a short strap at each end. One end is fastened to the 
bridle and the other to the hitching-post, and the horse 
cannot reach the post to “crib” on it. In time, if this is 
carefully persevered in, the habit will be cured. So says 
an exchange, 

All lambs dropped before April should now be weaned. 
The ewes should be turned into scanty pasture for two 
weeks for the milk to dry up, when they should be turned 
into good pasture or fed, to get them_in a thriving condi- 
tion. The buck should now run with them, if lambs 
are wanted as early as March. During the months of 
July, August and September sheep are much annoyed by 
a species of fly, which has a persistent desire to deposit 
its eggs in the nostrils of the sheep. At this time the 
animals will be observed to collect in close masses with 
their heads turned in and carried close to the ground or 
hid under fence corners. These symptoms denote the 
presence of the fly. To protect the sheep from this annoy- 
ance some breeders adopt the plan of tarring their noses 
once a week, or give them access to a freshly plowed 
field where they can kick up a dust. It is best not to 
breed from ewe lambs. They seldom succeed in raising 
a lamb, and their growth is retarded. All buck lambs 
over five months old should be kept in an enclosure by 
themselves. EASTBURN REEDER. 
The Lawn. 

“On each side shrinks the bowery shade, 
Before me spreads an emerald glade ; 
The sunshine steeps its grass and moss, 
That couch my footsteps as I cross.” 

It hardly pays to plant the Rhododendron unless one 
is thoroughly acquainted with its habits and requirements. 
It will not flourish in a soil where limestone is found, and 
must have peculiar and careful culture or it will dono good. 

A lawn may be started in the Fall and the grass seed 
sown then. The work may be done in September, and 
in November the young grass should be well covered over 
with manure to protect it from the action of frost. It 


will come out smiling in the spring. 


‘ 
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eVext to May, September is the best time to transplant 
Set the tree at precisely the same depth it 


evergreens. 
Procure young trees and be sure 


stood in the nursery. 

the roots do not get the least bit dry during the process 

of transplanting. Drive a strong stake by each tree to 

fasten it to, to prevent injury from high winds. These 

points attended to success will probably be attained. 
The Garden. 


About the first of October is a good time to plant an 
asparagus bed. At least James Vick says so. 

It is recommended to sow oats now in old strawberry 
beds for protection next winter and a mulch in the bearing 
season, 

Those blackberry plants that are attacked with rust 
may well be cut out and burned as fast as they appear. 
There is no prevention of the disease. 

The Highland Hardy raspberry is not adapted to Dela- 
ware, being too soft for railroad conveyance and no earlier 
nor better than the Brandywine. This variety is really 
nothing but the old Kirtland revived. 

The dewhberry is one of the sweetest berries in existence. 
The briar trails upon the ground; but could it not be 
trained to a trellis and cultivated in the garden to advan- 
tage? It requires shade and the soil must be free from lime 
to sueceed. Have any of our readers ever tried to culti- 
vate this berry, and if so with what success ? 

Some gardeners find it profitable to sow onion seeds in 
the fall—in September—and winter the young onions in 
the ground by covering between the rows with three in- 
ches of leaves from the woods or other material for pro- 
tection. The situation should be sheltered, the soil warm 
and loose, and the yellow variety should be planted. 
This plan probably will come to be adopted, for it saves 
the purchase or growing of sets, and the transplanting 
thereof in the spring. A Long Island market gardener 
realized $1000 per acre from onions grown in this way. 

The Orchard. 

Where it is practicable, writes Isaac Eyre, a fresh piece 
of land should be selected for an apple orchard, as it has 
been found by sad experience that orchards do not do 
nearly so well on land that has been previously occupied 
by fruit trees. Such ground will not produce fruit so well 
and the borers are worse. Be careful to select good, 
healthy trees, such as have made a vigorous growth the 
past season ; stunted trees are dear at any price. Do not 
buy without seeing them; much money and valuable 
time has been lost by buying trees at a distance. A few 
years ago eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey were 
visited by the tree agents from New York, who were good 
talkers and were successful in selling trees which almost 
invariably grew and made beautiful orchards, but it was 
many years before they bore much; and when they did 
it was found that they did not come to the perfection that 
they attained in their native state. 

There are many excellent varieties, new and old, not 
named in the list sent (see second page) that are valuable, 
and those farmers who have their money ready made can 
well plant some of them, and also trees from distant nur- 
series, thus giving others the benefit of their experience. 
It would be very desirable to have the experiment tried 
of introducing some of the southern varieties; it would 
certainly be desirable to have some grafts brought from 
good bearing trees there and inserted in our bearing trees 
near Philadelphia. We would know in two or three 
years what the result would be. 

The very best apples of western New York—Baldwin, 
Russet, Northern Spy, King of Tompkins County—are 
not worth raising in eastern Pennsylvania. They ripen 
early in the season, are imperfect and will notkeep. An 
orchard of Smith’s Cider in Bucks county will bear 
enough to pay for itself two or three times over before an 
orchard of New York trees will yield enough to pay even 
the first cost of the trees. 

Plum trees should be planted small and allowed to 
branch near the ground. 
the depredations of the curculio is to let hogs run among 
the trees. Richland, St. Catharine, Wild Goose and Blue 
Damson, generally bear good crops. Green Gage, Im- 
perial and Yellow Gage, Coe’s Golden Drop, Washington, 
Jefferson, Lawrence and Smith’s Orleans, are all strong 
growers and produce fine crops of valuable fruit when let 
alone by the curculio. WM. PARRY. 

Cultivate orchards in hoed crops and manure every 
year until the trees are eight or nine vears old, is the plan 
of Thomas Wood. By this treatment the bark keeps 
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One of the best preventives of | 
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smooth, the trees grow vigorously and soon begin to bear 
fruit. Just so, friend Wood. 

It is true that, in setting an orchard and tending the 
young trees to a fruitful state, as in other things, ‘“ what’s 
won is done ; JOY’S SOUL LIES IN THE DOING.” Never- 
theless, the actual ownership of a full bearing fruit orehard 
is a thing to be joyful over. 

Grafts inserted in a bearing apple tree in the NEW 
OF THE MOON will generally bear the second or third 
year, I. EB. 

Thomas Wood, of Doe Run, ate pears from a tree 60 
years ago that was 50 years old at that time. 


THE HOUSEHOLD. 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 





HOME TOPICS, No. 5. 
BY FAITH. 

“The summer is past,’’ but well do 1 know that, in 
peach and truck districts, the harvest is not, and will not 
be ended for a month or six weeks yet; and so it is that 
while the farmer’s wives, in grain and cattle growing sec- 
tions, are resting from their heaviest work, traveling, 
pic-nicing, ete., so many in Jersey, Delaware, Maryland 
and parts of Pennsylvania are doing so only in prospect, 
if at all. For them and for all whose hard work lasts so 
long, the suggestions in No. 4 in regard to sufficient help 
are important, specially during the present month, when 
the work of pickling, preserving and canning is to be con- 
cluded for the year. 

Almost every housekeeper has a certain list of pre- 
serves, ete., formed by the tastes of her family, which she 


fills up each year ; but it sometimes happens that some of 


the fruit fails, and now is the time to see with what the 
deficiency can be supplied; for instance, my red rasp- 
berries failed utterly and I am compelled to put up black- 
berry jam in lieu of the more delicate fruit. Again, a 
late frost ruined the cherries, and something must be 
substituted for them; but this is harder todo; nothing 
an take the place of my beautiful white cherry, with its 
peculiar ginger flavor, Pineapple jam may do. I grate 
the ripe pines and use three-fourths of a pound of sugar 
to a pound of fruit; they will become clear and thick be- 
fore turning dark ; and make a pretty, light preserve for 
the table, a good contrast. If damsons can be obtained 
they will answer instead of pie cherries, or grapes may 
do. In default of other things, green tomatoes make a 
passable preserve by using half a pound of sugar to a 
pound of fruit and fiavoring well with lemon. 

I have tried several recipes for green tomato pickles, but 
though tasting well enough most of them look “mussy,” 
the following, which I received from an aged lady, being 
theexception: ‘Toone peck of tomatoes take twenty large 
onions, six green peppers, one-half ounce cloves, one-half 
ounce of allspice, one-half ounce mace, and salt to taste ; 
slice the tomatoes and layer with the salt in a stone jar; 
let them stand twenty-four hours. Then take them out 
and relayer with the onions and peppers sliced and the 
spices; cover the whole with strong vinegar and stand 
the jar on the stove to simmer for twenty-four hours more, 
but do not let it boil.” These come out firm and crisp 
and have always given satisfaction. 

I like to have a few jars of spiced fruit—peaches, pears 
or damsons—and for them use this recipe: To one peck 
fruit and six pounds gugar, one quart strong vinegar, one- 
half ounce esi hid caen cloves, and one-half 
ounce mace. Pare or wash the fruit and put it in stone 
jars; boil the vinegar, sugar and spice and pour it on the 
fruit. Next day drain off the juice, boil it, and pour over 
again; on the third day boil fruit and juice together 
once And put away. 

Many think that the flavor of peaches is finer when 
they are cooked whole, but the same effect can be obtained 
by halving them, cracking the pits and cooking the ker- 
nals with the fruit, as all the additional flavor is derived 
from them. Their appearance is by no means objection- 
able in the fairest preserves, and the halved fruit requir- 
ing so much less room than the whole is often a real 
desideratum. If you want your large fruit to look pretty 
in glass jars, each piece must be arranged so that the out- 
side of the fruit shall be next the glass; 
perfect or roughly pared pieces must go in the centre. It 


of course im- 


is not much trouble and really pays in the looks. 

As the middle of the month passes do not neglect to have 
a stove ready in the sitting-room, or some other room in 
which the family may gather during the raw or rainy 
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days which the last of September will surely bring. 
Never mind about cleaning yet; there will be bright, 
pleasant days late in October, when the frost has killed 
the flies, very suitable for it, and you will have time 
enough to weary of carpets, heavy curtains and winter 
Keep the bare floors and mat- 
] 


arrangements eyen then. 
ting a while longer; flies are always worst in the Fal 
and they and the mud necessarily brought in on boots 
during the wet but not cold days of Fall are not conducive 
to one’s peace of mind when the carpets are down and the 
cleaning done for the winter; or, as I advised before, 
clean rooms that can be shut up and they will be off 
your mind, 

It is best, late in the month, to get out last winter’s 
clothing, both for immediate use on cool days and for 
looking over and planning the changes and additions 
which must be made; planning is half the battle, and 
will lighten the work of the next busy month. — 

Sy ak tae 

4 woman will take the smallest drawer in a bureau 
for her own private use and will pack away in it bright 
bits of boxes of all shades and sizes, dainty fragments of 





ribbon and scraps of lace, foamy rufiles, velvet things for 
the neck, bundles of old love-letters, pieces of jewelry, 
handkerchiefs, fans, things that no man knows the name 
of, all sorts of fresh-looking, bright little traps that you 
couldn’t catalogue in a column, and any hour in the day 
or night she can go to that drawer and pick any article 
she wants without disturbing anything else; whereas a 
man, having the biggest, deepest and widest drawer as- 
signed to him, will chuck into it three socks, a collar box, 
an old neck-tie, two handkerchiefs, a pipe and a pair of 
suspenders, and to save his soul he can’t shut that drawer 
without leaving more ends of things sticking out than 
there are in it, and it always looks as though it had been 
packed by a hydraulic press. So writes a truthful man 

Vo one who has any facilities for growing plants in 
winter should neglect to pot a few hyacinths, jonquils, 
tulips, etc., early inSeptember. They are so easily grown 
and so delightfully fragrant that they repay the little 
trouble of planting them a hundred fold. © Grow in pots 
rather than glasses, one bulb only in a pot. 
parts good loam, leaf mould and cow manure, and let the 
Plunge the pot in the earth 


Use equal 


bulb rest on a layer of sand, 
and cover three or four inches and leave for six or eight 
weeks until the roots have made a strong growth. The 
unnamed, single bulbs, will give satisfaction. The Roman 
white hyacinth, if planted now, will blossom in December. 
The little Due Van Thol tulip is the best for house cul- 
Try a few this year, and next year you will not be 
Mrs. T. 


ture, 
satisfied without doubling the number. 

Upper Dublin, Pa. 

We all wish to know how to get rich and here is the 
way to do it: Serape pots and kettles with silver spoons ; 
leave coffee, tea, pepper and spices stand open to lose their 
strength; never hang up the broom; throw nice knife- 
handles in hot water; scatter flour around freely while 
sifting it; let the clothes whip to pieces in every high 


wind; leave tubs and barrels lie in the hot sun empty ; 
let the dried fruit take care of itself and get wormy ; throw 
all pieces of strings, paper and rags in the fire; let the 


pork spoil for want of salt, and the beef for need of seald- 
ing of the brine, and throw away all bits of meat, vegtables, 
bread and cold puddings that If 
this plan does not make you rich try the opposite one. 
The only dignified position, says the Woman’s Journal 

in which a man can place his wife is to treat her at least 
as well as he would treat a housekeeper, and give her the 
comfort of a perfectly clear and definite arrangement as 
to money matters. She will not then be under the neces- 
sity of nerving herself to solicit from him as a favor what 
she really needs and has a right to spend. Nor will she 
be torturing herself, on the other side, with the secret 
fear lest she has asked too much and more than they can 
She will, in short, be in a position of a 


are left from meals! 


really spare. 
woman and a wife, not a child or a toy. 

I notice one of your cofrespondents wants every part 
of the house screened to keep out the fiies, except the kit- 
chen. Why not keep them out of that as well as any 
other part of the house, for there is where the preparation 
of food is carried on? It cannot be that your correspon 
dent is like the servant who, on leaving her place of em- 
ployment, threw a quarter to the dog, and upon inquiry 
why she did it, said: ‘‘ He has beena great friend to me 
as he has licked clean all the dishes and saved me much 
respondent want the flies to helpe 


We on 


” 


troubl ». 
get the food ready ? 


Can vour ¢ 


j 


A 











W 
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Mt is quite common for young people to feel mortified 
in the posession of freckles, and to try lemon juice, borax 
and other things to get rid of the trouble. Those who go 
much in the fresh air and sun and are inclined to freckle, 
might about as well make up their minds to keep their 
freckles. The best remedy yet discovered is to be so pleas- 
ant, unselfish, good-natured, and jolly, that everybody 
will be glad to 
Little, mortified maidens, try that. 


see 


your freckles come into the room. 


One of the most desirable window plants we have for 
Pre- 
pare the plant now by cutting off all bloom as fast as 


blooming in the house in the winter is Searlet Sage. 


formed, so that it will stere up vigor for display in the 
window garden, It will astonish you by its beauty and 


plentitude of bloom all next winter and spring. 
How to do Things. 


+f spoonful of vinegar should always be put into water 
in which fish is boiled, 

#f, in putting an egg in water, the larger end turns up, 
the egg is not fresh. 

To have potatoes mealy and white, leave the cover off 
and let the steam escape before mashing. Serve hot. 

Mt és said that by washing woollen blankets in water as 
hot as can be borne by the hand, they will not shrink. 

To clean copper, moisten with salt and buttermilk and 
scour with ashes. Apply the salt and buttermilk two or 
three times. 

Mackerel, when broiled or fried, is much improved 
by squeezing the juice of a lemon over it, just before send- 
ing to the table. 

Raw tomatoes possess sufficient acidity without the 
addition of vinegar. This fact is patent to all who have 
eaten them both ways. 

Much of the odor can be removed from a freshly painted 
room by placing therein a tub of water, renewing the water 
daily. Ofcourse keep the room open as much as possible, 

In canning tomatoes cook them thoroughly, so that 
they need only be warmed up to use. By so doing fewer 
cans are needed and they are sooner made ready for the 
table when needed. Mrs. T. 
A neighbor of ours, finding it necessary to clean her 
switch,” used borax for the purpose. This curled up the 
hair so badly that the article was almost ruined. 
won’t do everything. 


Borax 


Equal proportions of turpentine, linseed oil and vine- 
gar well rubbed in, and then polished with a piece of 
chamois skin, will work wonders with furniture that has 
become dingy from exposure to dust and old age. 

In elegant dish is made by taking two tablespoonsfuls 
of tapioea soaked in half a pint of water until soft. Pare 
and stew in halves two quarts of peaches ; when tender, 
stir in the tapioca, sugar to taste and cook slowly a few 


minutes longer. Let it get very cold before eating. Mrs. T. 


fF university education is useful undoubtedly, but of 


what avail is it to one who does not know how to eat 
boiled corn properly. Take the ear of corn and with a 
sharp knife slit open each row of grains, salt, butter, if 


vou choose 


then sail in. Use only sugar corn of course, 


Ff fire-proof cement is made by wetting coal ashes or 
fire-clay with silicate of potash, and mixing to the requi- 
site consistency. It becomes as hard as stone in a few 
hours, and no amount of heat will crack it. 
potash can be obtained at a good drug store at about 
twenty cents a pound. 

To make apple custard pie, grate four large apples, 
add one quart of milk, the yolks of two eggs, sweeten and 
spice to taste, bake with one crust. 
the eggs to a stiff broth, with a tablespoonful of white 


sugar, and when the custards are done spread this over 
the surface and set in an oven to brown. 


Ue N. 


dry corn let come to a boil, shave off the cob. 


have this from P. W., Chester county: To 
W hen cool 
pack in jars one layer of co; one of salt. It will keep 
well. Shell off and spread on cloth and dry in the sun 
is very nice. To keep meat fresh in warm weather when 
not convenient to ice, cover with buttermilk. 


We have detinite assurance that the true way to pre- 
pare egg-plant for the table is to slice it in one-half inch 
slices ; pare, salt, and leave stand one hour in a stack; 

dip in beaten egg, then in grated cracker, which has been 

seasoned with pepper; after wiping in a dry cloth put 
* into hot lard and plenty of it; let fry from twenty min- 
utes to one-half hour. Serve hot. 


Silicate of 


Beat the whites of 
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To bake tomatoes, take large, round fruit, remove the 
stem, slice a cover from the upper side. Remove all the 
inside of the tomatoes, being very careful not to break 
the skin; have an equal quantity of stale bread crumbs, 
chop the inside very fine, add it to the bread crumbs, with 
mineed onion if agreeable, and season well with salt, 
pepper and summer savory. Place the tomatoes in a bak- 
ing dish with the stem side down, fill the tomatoes with 
this dressing, place a piece of butter the size of a chestnut 
on each, and replace the tops. Bake slowly, and when 
thoroughly cooked serve in the same dish, with an addi- 
tional piece of butter on each tomato, 


Hygienic Hints. 

Is an antidote to poison ivy, dissolve a bit of sugar 
of Jead the size of a hazel nut in a half teacup of warm 
water and apply to the affected places as warm as can be 
easily borne with a soft rag. Three or four applications 
Be sure the sugar of lead has yot lost 
its strength by exposure to the air. 


will effect a cure. 


Dodge the man that advises you to eat but two meals 
a day, lest you be tempted to try it. Three good, square 
meals are none too many for a person who works with 
brain or muscle. People who do not work should eat one 
daily meal of bread and water—if they choose. 

Many people suffer in health from an excess of pie. 
The digestive powers are often broken down by regularly 
laying in big slices of pie on top of a sufficiency of other 
food. Ifthe pie could come first it would do far less mis- 
chief than it is now guilty of committing. 

Bow-legs are not a necessity in any family. They 
are not caused by the child’s early walking, but by the 
habit it has of rubbing the soles of its bare feet together. 


|. Prevent its doing that and there will be no difficulty. 


It is said that oatmeal moistened in water and washed 
on the face once or twice a day will improve the com- 
plexion and make the face smooth and rosy. Oatmeal 
mush taken internally, at breakfast, is also excellent. 


| 


Young men who possess a hereditary tendency towards” | 


baldness should wear well ventilated hats—in the house 
no hat all. Fur caps they should never wear. Nothing 
will make hair grow on a strictly bald head. 

Lemon juice, it is said, will cure acute rheumatism. 
It is given in quantities of a tablespoonful to twice the 
quantity of cold water every hour. If it will not cure it 
will not kill. 

eVever attend the funeral of a person who has died of 
scarlet fever, diptheria, whooping cough, typhoid fever, 
or other contagious disease if it can be avoided, 


Wanted to know a remedy for the discolorations of | 


the skin ealled moth patches, for one who is afraid of 
patent medicines. 

About sixty drops are the officinal equivalent of one 
teaspoonful. This fact may be useful in giving medicine. 
Wanted to Know. 

WHAT is best to clean stair rods ? 

WHAT will relieve the pain of a mosquito bite ? 

How to make preserves from the rind of watermelon. 

How to make a stain for brackets to resemble walnut. 

How to make pickles from small cucumbers, string 
beans and green tomatoes. 

WILL some of our lady readers please tell the FARM 
JOURNAL family how to pickle cucumbers and preserve 
sugar corn for winter use, for the October number ? 

THE city scourers charge $1.00 to scour a coat: 75 cents 
for a pair of pants; 50 cents for a vest. They make gar- 
ments that have been worn and b@pme dirty look nearly 
as good as new without washing them. How do they do it? 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


UTOMATIC FRUIT DRYER.—RECENTLY Pat- 
ENTED. Superior toany other. Fer full description 
send for circular to O. CONRAD, 
No. 400 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
TO PHYVSICIANS—A FINE OPENING. 
KK JR SALE! A beautiful place five miles from Wil- 
; mington, Del. Fine lawn, fruit trees; buildings new 
and modern; three acres; close to station. Excellent 
opening for a physician. Great bargain. 
Address HEALD & CO., 
WILMINGTON, Delaware. 


REWIUCM CHESTER WHITES, “ueap- 
QUARTERS STOCK,” a few pairs not-akin now ready, 
fully equal to past shipments—Improved Yorkshire 
and Berkshire Pigs, all ages.—Thoroughbred Jersey 
and 4yrshire Calves, “deep butter and milk strains;” a 
specialty. Pure Scotch (Colley) Shepherd, Skye Ter= 
rier and «Vewfoundland Pups from direct importations. 


A. 


, day during August and part of September. 


(SEPTEMBER, 1877. 


RNATIONAL EXHIBITION. 


[xre 


Tas , “BE 
te Gtald Peach and Melon Display, =< 
On September 4th, 5th, and 6th. 

The management are determined to make this the 


LARGEST AND FINEST EXHIBITION OF 
PEACHES AND MELONS 

ever seen in America; and, to secure this result, will 

award the following Premiums : 

For the Best General Collection by Societies or 
Individual Shippers, from each of the following 
Districts, Maryland, Delaware, Northern and 
Southern New Jersey, New York and Pennsyl- 
vania : - : : - - - - 

For the Best Display by a Single Grower, not less 
than Five varieties,from each of the same districts 20 00 

For the Second Best Display by a Single Grower 
not less than Five varieties, from each of the same 


$30 00 


districts - - . - - - - 15 00 
For the Best General Display of Watermelons, 

from each of the districts named above - 20 00 
For the Best General Display of Muskmelons, 

from each of the districts named above - 15 00 
For the Largest and Best Watermelon : 10 00 


And give toeach Shipper 4 Complimentary Admis= 
sion Ticket, good during the three days of this special 


exhibition. Parties desiring to exhibit should at once 
address CHARLES W. GREENE, 


Manager International Exhibition Company, 
South Centre Main Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE DELAWARE VALLEY 


Farmers’ and Mechanics’ Agricultural Society 


FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION, 
At Lambertsville, N.J., September 11,12 & 13th. 
Schedule of premiums can be had upon application to 
J. HAYHURST, Secretary, 
CoL. ASA H. HEATH, Pres. Lambertsville, N. J. 
(Established 1847). 


OF ALL KINDS AND IN ALL LOCALITES, 
Sold or Exchanged on Commission. 
Business solicited. JOHN 8. HOFFMAN, 
429 WALNUT STREET, PHILA., PA. 
dae oy ms IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE. 
At low prices. Send for Catalogue, Maps, Xe. 
Inclose stamp. M. BATES, f 
{Name this paper. ] 1103 Main St., Richmond, Va. 


LANDS FOR SALE. 
960,000 Acres in Southwest Missouri. 


First-class Stock Farms, excellent Agricultural Lands, 
and the best Tobacco Region inthe West. Short Winters, 
no grasshoppers, orderly society, good markets and a 
healthy country. ! Long Credit! 


Low Prices! 
Free Transportation from St. Louis to the lands fur- 
nished purchasers. For further information address 
A. L. DEANE, 
Land Commissioner, St Louis & San Francisco Ry. Co. 
N. W. cor. Fifth and Walnut streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


rTXEN miles from Philadelphia, under the care of Friends, 
gives to both sexes alike full Classical and Scientific 
Courses, for completing which the usual degrees are con- 
ferred. Total expenses, including Tuition, Board, Washing, 
Use of Books, &e., $350 a year. «Wo Extra Charges. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to course of 
study, &e., address EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. President. 


After the Harvests are gathered take a trip to the Ocean. 


CAMDEN AND ATLANTIC RAILROAD, 


SHOTEST ROUTE TO THE SEA-SHORE. 
THE FAST EXPRESS TRAINS THROUGH IN 90 MINUTES! 
A TLANTIC CITY is noted for the great variety of its 
attractions ; for the facilities for fishing, —¢ and 
gunning; for its unsurpassed beach for bathing ; for its 
good hotels and numerous home-like cottage boarding 
houses ; for its broad and beautiful avenues and the health- 
fulness of its atmosphere. Excursion trains will run every 
This old and 
favorite line insures safety, speed and comfort. 
HY WEAR A TRUSS FOR LIFE, WHEN YOU 
can be cured by wearing one of 
R. LEIGH’S ELECTRO-GALVANIC TRUSSES ? 
Elastic Belts, Stockings, Supporters and all kinds of 
Trusses. Lady attendant. 
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A VISIT crano neror 


—GIVES— 


PLEASURE & PROFIT 


—BECAUSE IT— 


SAVES TIME & MONEY. 





> — 


PLEASURES, | PROFITS. 
pee an exhibition of Dry | { pees show at once the saving 


Goods, etc, one-tenth the size of buying where the largest 


of the Main Building of the Centen- quantities of goods are bought and 


nial. | sold. 
Strolling about without being | A fixed price to all people, whether 
bothered to buy if you don’t want to. | judges of goods or not. 
2 No risks at all in buying, as every 
No upstairs—everything on one wee Bhs 
article may be returned, if not satis- 
floor. bi 
lactory, ana exchanged or have money 


Almost every article needed for : 
- refunded. 


ladies’ and gentlemen's wear can be . } ] 
goes with each sale. 


€ “¢ Tee 
A guarantee g 


had without going out of the building. 
: g Ss , sl | People can rely on the strictest 


/ , av see > . 
Plenty of daylight to see the pains to serve them with only the 
goods, judge of colors, ete. | reliable qualities of goods. 


Those who have Dry Goods and Dresses, Clothing and Shoes to buy, need 


—ONLY TO BE INVITED ONCE— 


To see the advantages of getting goods direct from manufacturer, importer 
and merchant in large quantities. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


aig DEPOT, 
13th Street, Market to Chestnut, adjoining New City Hall, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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MEMORANDA. 


ray- We send specimen copies FREE to persons who 
apply for them. 


«¥- Those who go down to the sea-shore will find the | 


old line to Atlantic City quick, comfortable and cheap. 


#> Dr. Dickie’s work on chicken cholera may be had 


from this office, postpaid, for 50 cents. It is well worth 
the on 

z4¥- Hereafter all subseribers in Philadelphia county 
must pay twelve cents addMonal to the subscription price 
to cover the extra postage require <d at letter carrier offices. 

ay We think the milk cooler of Geo. Abbott, Jr., 
oe ao ae ee 
in the production and sale of milk. 
tised in this paper 

pay A little —_ on strawberry culture has been pub- 
lished by Mr. E. W. Durand, of Irvington, ee 
nearly 3000 varieties of this fruit in cultivation. 
the originator of several valuable seedlings. 

pe Tur New England Log Cabin is now one of the 
attractions of the Permanent Exhibition, and is still in 
charge of Miss Southwick. This lady, besides her other 
duties, receives subscriptions for the FARM JOURNAL. 

za3- Those who contemplate making a trip during the 
Fall ought to send for a little book issued by the North 
Pennsylvania railroad, containing excursion routes to 
various points. Ellis Clark, Esq., will furnish a copy 
free to applicants. 

743~Orders for Job Printing are received and promptly 
filled by the publisher of the FARM JOURNAL. We as- 
sure our customers of artistic work and the most reason- 
able city prices. Orders can as well be mailed as given 
verbally. Terms cash on or before delivery. 

z4@¥~ Next month, and thereafter during the Fall and 
Winter months, we shall allot space in the Household 
Department to the “ Window cual n.’’? We hope our lady 
readers, who love flowers, will help us make the new fea- 
ture an interesting one. Facts and suggestions for Octo- 
ber are now in order. 

~~ The Fall exhibition at Oxford, Chester Co., will 
be held on September 26th, 27th and 28th, At Doyles- 
town, Bucks Co., on October 2d, 3d, 4th and 5th. At West 
Chester, on September 20th, 21st and 22d. At Mt. Holly, 
Burlington Co., on October 9th, 10th and 11th. Wood- 
burby, Gloucester Co., on September 18th, 19th and 20th ; 
At Bridgeton, Cumberland Co., on September 10th. At 
Woodstown, Salem Co., on September 12th and 138th. 
In Solebury, Bucks Co., at the Park, (of fruit and vege- 
tables, on September 1th. At Lambertsville, N. J., on 
September 11th, 12th and 13th. (There will be an impor- 
tant sale of stock at 2 P. M., on the 13th). t Ambler, N 
P.R.R., September 25th to 28th. At West Chester, hor- 
tieultural dis splay, September 20th to 22d, At German- 
town, horticultur: al display, September 1: sth. There will 


be a dislay of fruit under the auspices of the Maryland | 


Pomologieal Society at the sixteenth meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society, to be held at Baltimore on the 12th inst. 


List of Valuable Books for a Farmer’s Library. 


FIVE. 


Willard’s Dairy Husbandry , $3 00 


Barry’s Fruit Garden, — - - - : - - 2H} 
200 | 
2 00 


Johnston’ s How Crops Grow, - : ‘ 
W aring’s Hi: and Book of Husbandry, - - 
Darlington’s American Weeds and Useful P lente, 175 


$11 75 


Above five, - - $11 75 
Dodd’s Americ an ¢ ‘attle Doster, - : 1 50 
Stoddard’s An Egg Farm, - : - 
Henderson’s Gardening for Profit, - - 1 50 
Harris on the Pig, - - . : 150 
Todd’s Apple Culturist, - - - 1 50 
Downing’s Fruit and Fruit Trees, - 5 00 
Quincy on Soiling Cattle, - 1 25 
Quinn’s Pear Culture for Profit, 1 00 
Fuller’s Small Fruit Culturist, - 1 50 
Downings’ Landscape Gardening, 6 50 


FIFTEEN, 


$33 75 


Any of these books will be sent by mail at the price 
named, postage paid. 


ADVERTJSEMENTS. 


ADVERTISERS like to know which paper 
benefits them most; 
answering any advertisement in this paper, will 
please state that they saw it in the Farm Journal. 





Ve | 


therefore our readers, in 


JYOR SALE OR EXCHANGE FOR GRAIN, 
of Pigeon manure ; 
vareties. 


A LOT 
also fancy pigeons, all choice 
S. HARPER, 

Ridley Park, Delaware Co., Pa. 


i YRSALE! A FAMILY SCALE, NEW anp PER- 
fect, $2.50, cost $4.00. Having two, one is for sale. 
Apply to WILMER ATKINSON, Farm Journal office. 


U- 
NG 


erected. 


of 
merits the investigation of persons engaged | 
It is elsewhere adver- | 


WwW ho has j 


He is 


| Seed Wheat of approved varieties. 





75 | 





The Farm J ournal. 


GALVANIZED CABLE FENCING, 


Proof against Cattle, Fire and Rust. 
Cheap, handsome, durable. 
PHILIP 8 
14 North FIrru Street, 


PAINTS. 


ENAMEL PAINTS ready for use. 

SLATE PAINTS, the acme for tin, slate or shingle. 
IRON-CLAD for ship’s bottoms, roofs, ete. 

LEAD, OIL, PuTTy, GLASS, Ete., Ete. 


ROOFS. 


Tin, RUBBER AND FELT Laid and Re- 
Materials, all kinds, at low prices. 


MANTELS. 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGNs, SUPERIOR FINISH AND 
CHEAP—$10, $12, $15, $18, #20, and up. Book, 
full description above, free ; call, send or write, 
and mention this paper. 
GLINES & BARTLETT, 
CONTRACTORS AND DEALERS, 
265 MARKET STREET, PHILA. 


DUTCH BULBOUS ROOTS, 


Hyacinths, 
Seeds for Fall F lanting, outside, or for growing in the 
house and conservatory. Descriptive Catalogue mailed 
free. HENRY A. DREER, 

Seedsman and Florist, 
714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


PAOLI NURSERIES. 


Send a list of what is wanted and get lowest rates of all 
Fruit or Ornamental Trees, Plants or Vines. 
JOSIAH A. ROBERTS, MALVERN, Chester Co., Pa. 


New Crop Clover, Timothy, 


Orchard and Herd Grass Seeds. 

Canary, Hemp and 

B. ROGERS’ SEED WAREHOUSE, 
133 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


500,000 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 


Ready by July 15th, POT LAVE 
ing strawberries : 

SETH BOYDEN, JUCUNDA, 
MONARCH OF THE WEST, TRIUMPH D’GAND, 
WILSON AND CHAMPION. 

Price, $3.00 per 100. $25.00 per 1,000. 
Larger quantities at special rates. 

Planted any time from July 15th to September 15th, in 


JUSTICE, 
Philade Iphia. 


SLATE, 
paired. 


Rape seeds, th 


| this latitude, from these pot grown layers, they will give 


A FULL CROP NEXT SEASON. 
Instructions, giving our simple and certain mode of 
culture, with full descriptive list of varieties, mailed free. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 
35 Cortlandt St., ew York. 


EXCELSIOR HORSE POWERS 
AND 

JUNIOR THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 

Farmers’ Favorite Grain Drills, (with or without fer- 
tilizer attachment), Plows, Corn Shelle rs, Cutting Boxes, 
Iron and Brass Castings, Steam Engines, Mill Work. 
Repairing done. For Circulars and Price List address 

HULSHIZER & LARZELE@E, DOYLESTOWN, Pa. 


Dies Inisa 
on Sweet 


HAMILTON, 0 
Send for Circular, 


THE CENTENNIAL PRIZE 


Tulips, Lilies and all Bulbs, Plants and | 


RS of the follow- | 


Hundreds miles 


“MILLERS, TAKE NOTICE! 


Those having insufficient water-power to drive their 
Mills, can have Steam Engines, with suitable Boilers 
attached, to assist the water-power,or drive indipendently, 
at a moderate cost, by L. ARCHAMBAULT, 

No. 110 North 3d street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also, Agent for Blake’s Stone Crushers, all sizes, 
ready for immediate delivery. 


THORNTON’?S AMMONIATED 


Super-Phosphate of Lime. 


Has no superior ar a manure for wheat and grass. De- 


livered at ores s nearest railroad depot upon receipt 


| good bags of 200 pounds each. 





IMPORTANT TO | 
| stantly on hand PURE No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, 


DAIRYMEN. 


No more sour milk. 
Milk brought into excel- 
lent keeping condition 
with ease and dispatch 
- by a process combinin 
cheapness a and aiden. For descriptive circular a 
price list address 


GEO. ABBOTT, JR., SALEM, N. J. 





of price: 840.00 per Ton of 2,000 lbs.—put up in 


I have also for sale the 
FARMER’S FAVORITE GRAIN DRILE, 


manufactured by Bickford & Huffman, of Macedon, N. Y., 

with or without the fertilizer attachment. This is the 

best drill I have ever seen. Send for a circular. 
JAMES THORNTON, Byberry, Phila. 


EITHER FOR BUILDING PURPOSES 


LIME or for land. It is admitted by competent 
y judges that 5 
SCHUYLKILL VALLEY LIME RAMBO S 


is the best ever offered in the 
market. The undersigned is prepared to ship to any point 
on railroad in Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, 
in quantities from 100 to 10,000 bushels, and also deliver 


| by boat to all points on Delaware Bay and its tributaries. 
| This lime only has to have a trial to prove its very supe- 


Address 
WILLIAM B. RAMBO, 
NORRISTOWN, MOnr. Co., PA. 


rior qualities. 


FARMERS’ 


BONE AND FERTILIZING COMPANY 


AVING received the Highest Medal and Certificate 

of Merit at the great Centennial Exposition at 
Philadelphia, call the attention of all interested in a good, 
honest FERTILIZER to their improved list for ‘1878. 


ANALYSIS 


Supe rior to any in the market for the price. 
GUARANTEED. 
HIGH GRADE NITRO-PHOSPHATE, 
HIGH GRADE SUPEP-PHOSPHATE, 
IMPROVED ACIDULATED PHOSPHATE, 
TREE, VINE AND PLANT FERTILIZER, 
PURE GROUND BONE. 
Send for circulars. 
TREG( Treas, J W.STRAWN, 
V. A. FISHER, President. 
Office, No. 116 Delaware Ave. } 
) » 
Factory, Mifflin Street, ;P HILADELPHIA. 


HOME-MADE MANURES. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST! 
Every farmer is interested in and should give our circu- 
lar (furnished free) acareful reading. It treats very fully 
the whole subject of home-made manures, giving valuable 


2. Wa See. 


| formulas for, and instructs how to mix them economically. 


Any one using fertilizers may save one-third their ordi- 
nary cost. We manufacture and offer at lowest prices, 
consistent with good quality :— 
PURE GROUND BONES, SULPHATE OF POTASH. 
DIS. PHOSPHATE ROCK, MURIATE OF POTASH, 
BONE BLACK, SULPHATE OF SODA. 
OIL OF VITROL, SULPHATE OF MAGNESIA. 
MURIATIC ACID, NITRATE OF SODA, 
LAND PLASTER, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
Write for a circular and prices. 
HARRISON BROTHERS & CO., 
GRAY’S FERRY CHEMICAL WORKS, 
[Estab’d 1793]. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


No. l. PERUVIAN GUANO. 


The subscribers have effected an arrangement with the 
Peruvian Government Agents by which they have con- 


which they will deliver from their own stores in Phila- 
delpia and Baltimore, or the Government stores in New 
York or Baltimore. 
WE SELL NO GUANO BUT WHAT WE RECEIVE DIRECT 
FROM GOVERNMENT STORES. 

Therefore, parties buyiag of us can rely on receiving 

none but a pure article. 
CHRISTIAN & CO., 
No. 141 NIRTH WATER STREET, PHILA. 
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